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OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


By Asa Mahan, D. D., Wesleyan Conference 
Office, London, 1875. 

The subject of a more full and complete 
life in Christ than is the common experience 
of professing Christians, is justly attracting 
attention throughout many parts of the 
Church. That professors of Christianity | 
ought to be more perfect examples of the 
power, purity, and joyfulness which the New 
Testament points out as properly character- 
izing them, is felt deeply by many. Read 
the Bible and bring the lives and experience | 
of the average members of any denomination | ¢ 
to the standard it presents, and it is at once 
evident that the standard is not reached. 
Are we as Christ-like as we should be? Are 
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we as uniformly victorious over sin as we 
should be? Have we such power from on 
high in the service of Christ, or is our joy 
as full as it should be in Him? Are we 
able as generally as should be the case to 
say that we have been filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and bear out our testimony by corres- 
ponding fruits? Are we perfect in every 
good work to do God’s will? Happily these 
| questions are stirring many minds, and there 


|are many not only seeking and obtaining an 


answer in their own experience, but trying 
to teach others the way. 

As might be expected from the varying 
capacity of men to apprebend truth, to make 
proper distinctions, and from a want of care- 
ful examination of the specific declarations 
of the Bible on the subject, much imperfect 
or if this has 
not been the case, terms have been used in 
different senses by different persons, and so 
misunderstanding bas occurred. These mis- 
understandings relate chiefly to the offices 
and work of the Holy Spirit. 

Witbout accepting the limitation placed 
upon the term, ‘“‘the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit,” by Asa Mahan, we yet regard his 
statements in this work of the course and 
facts of the fulness of the work of Christ in 


| the soul’s salvation as among the most clear 


and correct of any of the modern writers on 
the subject. We apprebend that the baptism 


\of the Spirit is spoken of in at least two 


senses in the New Testament. One is the 
very general one in 1 Cor. xii. 13, which 
includes all the operation of the Spirit in 
awakening, quickening, convicting, and con- 
verting the sinner till he becomes a believer 
established in Christ Jesus. 

The other is that of its full sanctifying 
power and work in the believer, exemplified 
in the experience of the disciples at Pentecost. 

In Acts ii. 38, 39, is the promise of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit in a special sense to 
all who traly believe in and confess the Lord 
Jesus. We think, that beside this general 
gift of the Spirit, there is a fuller work of 
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the Spirit, which is spoken of in several in 
stances in the Bible and is often experienced 
by Christians now, which Asa Mahan calls, | 
emphatically, ‘the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Having explained this use of terms which | 
have led to serious misunderstanding among 
earnest Christians, we would accept the 
teaching of A. Mahan as remarkably clear | 
and valuable, especially in chapter seventh | 
of his work. He regards this fuller work of 
the Spirit as coming subsequent to conver- 
sion, as known by those who, after they have | 
believed,obey God; thatis,who wholly submit 
themselves to Him, and are keeping Chrisi’s | 


commandments. He says, ‘ Here I notice} 
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that all that is needed is being done in the 
best possible manner, and that as soon as the 
way is prepared they will be ‘filled with 
the Holy Ghost.’ ‘Ifthe vision tarry, wait 
for it, and wait for it with the assurance 
that you ‘shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence.’ ‘In due time 
you will reap, if you faint not.’” =] 

Asa Mahan is very careful to show tha 


| upon receiving the fulness of the Spirit, there 


must yet be continued and definite prayer 
for those things which we need from time to 
time, that the Christian is to go on to perfect 
holiness, and ever is sustained only by 
“Christ in Him the hope of glory.” 

He bel‘eves that by prayer the heart may 


the fundamental mistake of those who sup | be kept calm and sweet under all provoca- 


pose that ‘the baptism of the Holy Ghost’ 
is always given in regeneration. In con- 
firmation they cite such passages as these: 
‘If any man have not the Spirit of Christ 
he is none of His,’ and, ‘ your bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost.’ The inference 
of such persons is, that none but those 
who have been ‘baptized with the Holy 
Ghost,’ have the ‘Spirit of Christ’ at all, 
and that the bodies of none but such are ‘ the 
temples of the Holy Ghost.’ The Spirit is, 
first of all, we should bear in mind, in the 
heart of the sinner as a convicting and con 
verting power. When the s’nner has become 
‘a believer in Jesus,’ the Spirit continues in 
the heart of the convert to perfect him in the 
love and obedience which is the necessary 


condition of his being ‘baptized with the! 


Holy Ghost.’ Prior to His crucifixion, 
Christ told His disciples that the Spirit 


tions, and the Christian always have “the 


ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.’’ He 
also teaches that ministers should “ recog. 
nize their absolute dependence on the Spirit 
of God for real Christian thought and utter. 
ance.” On the function of the Spirit in 
helping us in prayer, we rejoice to find views 
which have long been precious to our own 
apprehension. He holds that Jesus Christ 
the righteous is our Advocate witb the 


'Father, and as our Intercessor and High 


Priest availingly presents our prayers. The 
Holy Spirit, on the other hand, is our inter- 
cessor by suggesting those desires and peti- 
tions which are well pleasing to God, and 
thus helps our infirmities so that we may 
know whut to pray for as we ougbt. 

The believer still has to withstand the 
temptations of Satan, however presented, 
but he fights as the soldier of Christ, with 


whom the Father would send as the Com-|the shield of faith and the sword of the 


forter was even then in them: ‘ He dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you.’ From the 


| Spirit, wrestling against principalities and 
| powers, overcoming by the blood of the 


beginning of the world after the fall, the| Lamb and the word of His testimony. He 


Spirit had ever been in the hearts of all 
saints, and their bodies had been ‘temples 
of the Holy Ghost.’ Yet, as the great cen- 


tral promise of the new dispensation, ‘the | 
Holy Ghost,’ had never been given until | 


after Jesus was glorified.” 

He exhorts believers to do as did the dis- 
ciples before Pentecost, to wait for the bap- 
tism of the Spirit in full expectation of its 


reception. He says, “In seeking for ‘the| 


'is, moreover, subject to child discipline to 
test and strengthen his faith, and to exercise 
| 


him in every grace. 

The chapters on “ Christ for us, and Christ 
in us,” and on “ Religious Joy,” are valua- 
ble, and, indeed, the book is one which can 
be read with profit by most. 
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promise of the Spirit,’ we must do so in a| ‘THE SCAPEGOAT.’”’—HEBREW, AZAZEL. 


state of supreme dedication to Christ, and of | 


absolute subjection to His will.” ‘‘ Let all 
who are waiting for ‘the promise of the 
Spirit,’ watching for His coming, ‘ more than 
they who watch for the morning,’ bear this 
thought with them continually, that Christ 
is now present to their faith, to do all for 
them that their present state requires, and 
that the Spirit is also in them to perfect 
them in the love and obedence requisite to 
the reception of the ‘ promise of the Father ;’ 


* Leviticus xvi. 8. 





| ‘And Aaron shall cast lots on the two 
| goats; one lot for the Lord, and the other 
for the scapegoat.” (Margin, Hebrew, 
“ Azazel.””) It is proposed by modern com- 
mentators to transfer the marginal reading 
into the column, when it would read, ‘‘ One 
lot for the Lord, and the other for Azazel.” 





The reasons assigned for the change are too 
numerous to be presented in a short article 
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for Friends’ Review. 
attempted. 

Adam Clarke says:—‘ The Jews inform 
us that there were two lots, made either of 
wood, stone, or any kind of metal. On one 
was written ‘Z’shem,’ for the NAME, 7.e., 
JEHOVAH, which the Jews would neither 
write nor pronounce. On the other was 
written, ‘Z’azazel,’ for the scapegoat. Then 
they put the two lots into a vessel which 
was called kalpey, the goats standing with 
their faces toward the west. Then the priest 
came, and the goats stood before him, one 
on the right hand, and the other on the left. 
The kalpey was then shaken, and the priest 
put in both his hands, and hreught out a lot 
ineach. That which was in his right band 
he laid on the goat that was on his right, 
and that in his left he laid on the goat on 
his left; and according to what was written 
on the lots, the scapegoat and the goat for 
sacrifice were ascertained.” 

Azazel is defined by lexicons, ‘‘ Az,” ‘a 
goat,’”’ (Lev. iii. 12), and “‘ Azel,” ‘to roll 
off, to dismiss, is gone,” (Deut. xxxii. 36), 
Most 
ancient nations had vicarious sacrifices, to 
which they transferred, by certain rites and 
ceremonies, the guilt of the community at 
large, in the same manner in which the 
scapegoat was used by the Jews. The 


A few only will be 


ie., the dismissed or sent-away goat. 


white bull that was sacrificed by the Egyp- 


tians to their god, Apis, was of this kind. 
They cut off the head of the victim which 
they had sacrificed, and after having loaded 
it with execrations, that “if there be any 
evil hanging over them or the land of Egypt, 
it may be poured out upon that head,” they 
either sold it to the Greeks or threw it into 
the Nile. (Adam Clarke quoting “‘ Herodo- 
tus.’’) 

The testimony of Samuel Clark, M.A., in 
the ‘“ Speaker’s Commentary,” in part, fol- 
lows :—‘* The word Azazel occurs nowhere 
in the Old Testament except in this chapter. 
What is denoted by it is a question to which 
no very certain answer can be given. The 
best modern scholars consider its most prob- 
able derivation to be from a root in use in 
Arabic, but not in Hebrew, signifying to re- 
Move or to separate. They are equally 
agreed as to the word expressing the desti- 
nation to which the goat was sent, not (as 
in our version) the goatitself. The etymol- 
ogy suggested by Buxtorf and the earlier 
critics, according to which the word answer- 
ed to our own ‘scapegoat,’ is now almost 
universally rejected.” 

The acceptance of Azazel as the name of 
& personal being, placed in opposition to Je- 
hovah, seems to be the only mode of justify- 
ing the relation in which the two lots stood 
to each other. Upon this a great majority 


| pent and believe.—Zi. 
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of critics, ancient as well as modern, are 
agreed. But different views have been held 
regarding the nature of this personal being. 
The greater number of critics are, however, 
inclined to take Azazel as the name of an 
evil spirit to whom the goat was sent. It is 
considered that the name itself, signifying 
the entirely separate one, one dwelling in 
banishment, is in favor of this meaning. 
That the Hebrews were familiar with the 
notion of evil spirits making their abode in 
desert places is evident from Is. xiii. 21; 
xxxiv. 14. (See also Lev. xvii. 7). os 

As the result of this ceremony, Samuel 
Clark, in his note on Lev. xvi. 22, says: 
‘We know that the mercy of God does no- 
thing by halves. The spiritual restoration 
of the reconciled sinner is perfect before 
Him. (Ps. li. 7; ciii. 12; Is. i. 18). But 
it is in the accepting this truth that the be- 
liever needs help. Temptation continues to 
assail his heart, the sense of sin abides with 
him, and is apt to seem to him in itself to be 
sin.” ee 

The idea to be set before the Israelites 
was the absolute annihilation, by the aton- 
ing sacrifice, of sin as a separation between 
Jehovah and His people, the complete set- 
ting free of their consciences. This was ex- 
pressed in later times by the Psalmist, “ As 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath 
he removed our transgressions from us.” 

This expressive outward ceremony was to 
the people a sign that if they truly repented, 
their sins were forgiven by Him who by His 
prophet has said, ‘I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice.” Hosea vi. 6, Mi. vi. 8, Matt. 
ix. 13.* H. M. 
MownxkrTon, VT. 
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HOME MISSIONS. 


As another example of effective arrange- 
ment for Christian work, we present the fol- 
lowing address and queries put out by the 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting on 
Home Missions. 


To Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Dear Friends :—At our last Yearly Meet- 
ing a deep interest was manifested in the 
subject of Home Mission work, and an 
earnest concern was felt that the work of 
spreading the glad tidings of the Gospel 
might be more largely entered into by our 
members generally. 


* Samuel Clark, in Smith’s Dictionary, after referring to the 
view, that “for Azazel” meant “for an evil spirit,” adds: 
“ An exolanation of the word which seems less objectionable, 
if not wholly satisfactory, would render the designation ef the 
lot ‘ for complete sending away.’” Happily, whatever may have 
been the original meaning of this very obscure word, “ it has 
been generally considered that the goat was dismissed to sig- 
nify the carrying away of their (the Israelites’) sins,asit were, 
out of the sight of Jehovah.” Christians should have now 
perfect peace of conscience as to the forgiveness of their old 
sins, since the Lord laid on Jesus the iniquity of us all, and 
He put away sins by the sacrifice of Himself for all who re- 

Friends’ Review. 
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# With a view to effecting an organization 
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for Home Mission work, the Friends whose 
names are appended to this paper, were ap- 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting as a com- 
mittee on Home Missions, and they were 
advised to gather together the Christian 
workers in their own particular meetings 
and form a Home Mission Association, 
which will meet monthly and send a report 
to the annual meeting which will be held at 
the time of the Yearly Meeting. 

Believing that every member of the 
Church of Christ is intended to be used of 
Him in extending and buildiog up His king- 
dom, we have sought to open by this Asso- 
ciation, so many and varied channels of ser- 
vice, that all our members in each neighbor- 
hood who desire to work for the Master may 
find in one er more of these, opportunity for 
labor. 

The queries attached to this circular have 
been prepared with the object of suggesting 
some of the work contemplated by the Asso- 
ciation, and answers from each monthly 
meeting will be expected at the annual 
meeting. 

We would call the especial attention of 
our members to the 12th query, and recom- 
mend that in every neighborhood such a 
meeting be held once a week, for mutual 
edification and for uniting in prayer for the 


outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon our own | 


souls, and your unconverted members and 


neighbors, remembering our Saviour’s prom- | 


ise, “that if two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

May our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
call many of us into His service during the 
ener year, and may He find us ready to 

ear and obey His call. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Ricuarp H. Tuomas, Clerk. 


QUERIES. 


1. Have you a regular organization for 
Home Mission work ? 

2. How many actively engaged ? 

3. How many meetings connected with 
this work have been held? 

4. Do you in your work definitely seek 
for the conversion of sinners, and what have 
been the results? 
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and tract-distributing, and what number of 
Bibles and tracts given away ? 

9. Have you a mothers’ meetinz, and 
what is the average attendance ? 

10. Have you a sewing meeting, and 
what number of garments distributed ? 

11. What other mission work engaged in, 
and what are you doing in the cause of 
Temperance ? 

12. Are social religious meetings main- 
tained among your own members? 


——- —- om —- 


PuBLisH THE Banns.—The Christian 
Union advocates some public ann uncement 
| of their intentions by the parties to a marriage, 
|a@ proper time before the ceremony is per. 
| formed, so that both they and the minister 
| before whom they are married may be clear 
of any reproach. We trust that the sound 
|common-sense rule ameng Friends will con- 
tinue to be complied with, that the man and 
/woman lay their intention of marriage be- 
fore a Monthly Meeting, and when all is 
‘clear, take each other in honorable and 
| divinely-blessed marriage. 
| 


——--- -e@e 


| DOCTRINAL. 


__ Sry is the transgression of God’s will.— 
_ Phipps. 


PerFEcT redemption consists, first in pay- 
ing the price of ransom; and second, in 
bringing out of bondage, and setting the 
prisoner at liberty. Our Saviour paid the 
first by His suffering and sacrifice; and he 
performs the last by the effectual operation 
of His Spirit, in the hearts of those who re- 
ceive Him, and resign wholly to Him.— 
Phipps. 


Toe True CHristriAN Lire, AND Rest 
|or Farru.—“ For him (the Apostle) to live 
| was Christ, and to die was gain; for the life 
he lived was by faith of the Son of God ; and 
| therefore it was not he that lived, but Christ 
ithat lived in him;” that is, that ruled, con- 
ducted, and bore sway in him, which is the 
|True Christian Life, the supersensual life ; 
the life of conversion and regeneration ; to 
‘which all the dispensations of God, and 
|ministry of His servants, bave ever tended, 


5. Have any become members of the So-'as to the consummation of God’s work for 


ciety of Friends through your efforts ? 


|man's happiness. Here every man is a fem 


6. What mission schools, other than First-| ple, and every family a church, and every 


day schools, have you had under your care 
during the year? 


place a meeting-place, and every visit 4 
|meeting. And yet a little while and it 


7. How many Hospitals, Alms Houses shall be so yet more and more ; and a peo- 
and Prisons systematically visited, and how | ple the Lord is now preparing to enter into 


many visits paid? 


‘this Sabbath or degree of rest.— William 


8. How many engaged in Bible-reading | Penn. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
HELD AT MOORESVILLE, INDIANA. 
An abstract of the proceedings of the Conference 
held by the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight 
of Western Yearly Meeting, at Mooresville, 
Ind., on the 11th, 12th and 13th of Second 

month, 1878. 


After proper preliminary arrangements, the 
greater part of the first session was occupied in 
devotion, during which the Divine presence was 
felt to be very near, and united worship, with 
prayer and thanksgiving, together with words of 
fraternal greeting and appropriate exhortation, 
were given, 

There were seven business sessions held, each 
of which was opened by a season of devotion; 
also one meeting for worship. 

The following questions were presented by the 


Business Committee for consideration. The Con- | 


ference came to definite conclusions wherever it 


seemed practicable on the questions presented ; on | 


some of them various sentiments were expressed, 
and no definite conclusions arrived at. 

Ist. 
fall ? 


What is the condition of man under the 


Several passages of Scripture bearing upon | 


parative Meetings of Ministry and Oversight 
should know definitely who compose their flock ; 
should have a list of the membership of their 
Monthly Meetings, and often give special atten- 
tion to the needs of each individual. If we en- 
gage in this work under a true sense of our re- 
sponsibility, our dependence will be placed upon 
the Heavenly Shepherd, and we will be enabled 
to administer to the needs of the flock; due care 
will be given to those who may be under convic- 
tion, and the newly converted will be instructed 
and encouraged. 

This work will include visiting the bereaved, 
the sick, and those who may, from any cause, be 
in distress. On these occasions, as well as at all 
other times, we should be in full possession of 
the liberty of the Gospel, so that when duty re- 
quires it, words of encouragement or reproof, 
exhortation or warning, prayer or praise, may 
not be unduly withheld. 

We should mingle with the members of the 
flock not as officers over them, but as one of 
them, filling the apostolic admonition, ‘* Feed the 
flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither 
as being lords over God's heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock.” 


4th. Is it productive of individual growth, and 
does it tend most to the advancement of truth, 
for several ministers to reside at the same meet- 
ing, when other meetings are destitute of resident 
ministers ? 

In the discussion of this question it was urged 
that where several ministers are together there is 
apt to be a holding back, one waiting for another, 
and thus retarding the progress of the Gospel. 


this subject were read—verses from the 6th and | 
8th chapters of Genesis, Job xv., Jer. xv., Matt. | 
xv., Clearly teaching that the imagination of the | 
thoughts of the heart is only evil, and that con- | 
tinually ; that a clean thing cannot come of an | 
unclean; that man in his fallen nature is abomi- | 
nable and filthy, deceitful above all things, and | 
desperately wicked, and is defiled by that which | 
cometh out of his heart; that he is wholly cor- | 
rupt, possessing nothing that can commend him 
to God; is utterly dead in trespasses and in| 
sin, 

The following texts were also read, clearly set- | 
ting forth the fact that man’s natural condition as | 
a fallen being is one of death and spiritual dark- 
ness—lIsa. ix. 2, Luke i. 19, John vi. 53, Romans 
vi. 15, Romans viii. 6, Eph. i. 5, Eph. vi. 18, Col. 
xl. 13, Acts xxvi. 18, Heb. i. 14, £ John iii. 14, 
Rev. iii. 1. The unmistakable teaching of Scrip- 
ture is that in the fall man was lost. The desire 
to return to God was entirely out of his heart. He 
was lost in his will, and without the promise, was 
lost in every way. By the atonement and work 
of Christ, his power of will was restored. 

The Conference concludes that man under the 
fall is spiritually dead completely. 

2d. What are the means of deliverance from 
the effects of the fall ? 

The line of thought presented in the discussion 
of this question was very varied, but no theory 
was advanced contrary to the teaching of Scrip- 
ture—that deliverance comes through the plan of 
salvation and redemption. 

3d. What service should the members of the 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight be engaged in 
tocomply with the advice to feed and shepherd 
the flock ? 

_ Harmony of action is the first essential. Min- 
isters, Elders, and Overseers should be diligent 
in their allotted spheres of service. Much of this 
work will be done by familiar social intercourse 
with all the membership. There is much pas- 
toral care in connection with this work, and Pre- 





| The standard of the minister is that of the flock, 
| and an excess in numbers produces stagnation in 


their own development; hence an injury to the 
congregation. 

On the other hand, it was said there are ad- 
vantages arising from ministers being associated 


| together, that they may consult one with another, 


and be mutually helpful in carrying on their 
work, 

It is not necessary for them to remain all the 
time at the same place. If they are faithful to 
the bidding of the Master, they will find their 
places for labor, let their residence be where it 
may. 

Another consideration is the difficulty of ar- 
ranging for the means of subsistence in places 
where, but for that, it would be desirable to lo- 
cate. 

There was no plea for salaried ministry, but 
simply an assurance of needful assistance in pro- 
viding for temporal wants. Ministers, like all 
other men, ought to have business, and to be 
diligent therein, when permitted to remain at 
home, but need to be relieved from the necessity 
of depending upon it when the call is extended 
for Gospel labor. If ministers and congregations 
were harmoniously travelling together for the 
spread and support of the Gospel, and were will- 
ing mutually to be helpful one to another in spir- 
itual and temporal things, it would do much to 
distribute and balance the work. 

A meeting may exist without a minister, but it 
| seems desirable that it might not remain long in 
| that condition. And though it is doubtless night 
| for several ministers sometimes to reside at the 
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same place, yet it might be profitable for them 
at times to query whether it is not required of 
them to locate or sojourn in other places, at least 
for a time. 

5th. How shall we teach the oneness of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? 

The importance of correct teaching on this 
subject was pertinently spoken to, such teaching | 
as will not imply a division of the ome God into 
three distinct Gods. 

The illustration given by Joseph Cook, of 
Boston, in a lecture on this subject, was read. 

6th. What means can be most successfully 
used to develop the full capacity of all the divers- | 
ity of spiritual gifts ? 

The proper education of children has much to | 
do with this subject. The object of an education 
should be to increase the enjoyment of the per- 
son obtaining it—to develop his faculties and in- 
crease his means of usefulness in the world. 
Whatever may be the gift, a thorough education 
will be of great service. Our system of education 
should be adapted to our needs as a Society. It 
is well if education leads to the formation of a 
Christian character, but with us it is additionally 
necessary that it shall make Friends, because 
there is certainly a great mission yet before our 
people. 

The proper development of gifts is often 
thwarted by yielding to an inclination to imitate 
others, instead of simply exercising the gift be- 
stowed. Meetings of Ministry and Oversight | 





should give proper attention to the gifts of the | 
members of their respective Monthly Meetings. | 
Very much importance is attached to what are | 
sometimes termed “little gifts.” Encouragement | 
and assistance should be extended to these as | 
well as to any others. Judicious home training | 
Is a most valuable requisite, and ministers, as | 
well as others, should not be too early sent out | 
from home in the service of the Church. 
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the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not,” John i. 5,6. ‘ That was the true 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” John i.g. ‘I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life,”” John 
viii. 12. ‘‘ All things that are reproved are made 
manifest by the light; for whatsoever doth make 
manifest is light," Eph. v. 13. ‘‘ Awake thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light,"” Eph. v. 14. See ‘‘ Con- 
cordance’”’ for references on light. 

8th. What means can be successfully used in 
bringing sinners under conviction, and assisting 
them in accepting salvation by faith? 

In the discussion of this question it was stated 
that the various agencies employed in properly 
conducted revival meetings are of much import- 
ance. It would not be prudent to lay down a 
programme of rules for each occasion. The 
work must be done under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and not in imitation of what we may 
have seen or heard of on other occasions. The 
preaching should be pointed, but not too long. 
Well directed definite personal testimony has a 
powerful influence in sealing the truth upon the 
hearts of the convicted. 

In addition to revival meetings, there is the 
more private and faithful labor of individual 
members speaking to the people about their 


| souls’ interest, manifesting a warm sympathy for 


them in all their duties and experience. By 
heeding the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Let this mind 
be in you which also was in Christ,’ we may so 
live as to be practical every-day Christians, and 
by the influence of our lives, do much toward 
bringing our associates to the Saviour. 

gth. If the sanctified man sin, is there any 
possibility of his renewal, or does he come under 


lass fo ich’ > is B? 

~ oe es . | 2 w sntan t 
Faithfulness in exercising the gift received, and a a = t eee vo bi a answer 
faithfulness on the part of individual members | an thee “Ve "49 t < Se - No xo 
one toward another, will do much toward devel- | 7 re ee eno? 


oping the different gifts, and establishing each 
other in the truth. 


7th. Is it proper to teach that there is a light 


Sanctification does not place a man beyond 
| the possibility of sinning, and if the man upon 


| whom this blessing has been conferred should, 
| 


in the sinner’s heart, which. if given heed to, will | through unwatchfulness, fall into sin, he has at 


bring him into salvation? 

The expression “ light within’ is not a Scrip- 
ture term, though when used from a_ proper 
standpoint, it conveys an idea in harmony with 
Scripture teaching. As used by thé Society of 
Friends, we do not understand it to convey an 
idea that there is inherent in man as a fallen 
being any Divine principle or relic of good that 
was not lost by Adam in the fall. 

As the rays of light proceeding from the -un 
outwardly, and entering a darkened room, reveal 
or make maniiest the condition of that room, so 
the rays from the Sun’ of Righteousness reveal 
and make manifest the state of man’s heart. And 
as in the outward, we sometimes speak of the sun 
being in the room when we mean the light from 
the sun, so we sometimes speak of Christ in the 
heart when we mean the light from Christ. And 
as the rays from any outward light, if followed, 
will lead to that light, so the rays from the Sun 
of Righteousness, or the light from Christ, if fol- 
lowed, will lead to Christ. 

The teaching of Scripture is very explicit on 
the subject of the light. ‘‘In Him was life, and 


once to repent and seek pardon as all other men, 
| There is no safe place for any man but in look- 
|ing constantly and entirely unto the Lord. 

| toth. Whatrelation does the Overseer sustain 
| to the Church ? 


The office of Overseer has long been regarded 
|as one of the most important places in the 
| Church, and one for which sanctified men and 
| women are needed. Not only are they expected 
|to help and encourage those who are trying to 
| live Christian lives, but also to give close atten- 
| tion to the class of persons who are away from 
| Christ. Reliance on Christ is necessary to give 
Christian boldness for the faithful performance 
of these duties. 
The instructions given by Paul to Timothy 
with relation to the office of a bishop are ap- 
| plicable to the Overseership of our organization, 
| and cannot be too strongly commended. See |! 
Tim, iii. 1-7. 
Considerable discussion ensued upon the ques- 
tion of individual conditions necessary to justify 
| the presentation of applications for membership. 
| While evidence of thorough conversion and de- 
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ee oe ; a | 
sire for Christian life is the all-important requi- | 


site for admission, the prevailing sentiment fa- | 
vored the reference of each particular case to the | 
sound judgment and discretion of the Over. | 
seer. 
After a season of fervent devotion, in which} 
words of prayer and affectionate regard were | 
spoken, under a feeling of much thankfulness 
for the evident blessing many had received on 
this occasion, the Conference adjourned. 
NATHAN H, CLARK, Chairman, 
Dr. SETH MILLs, | Aicmtestes 
CALVIN W. Pritcuarn, {| >°¢7¢47%5- | 


~——--- -o-r 
For Friends’ Review 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


Since I addressed to you my last letter, 
the coronation of Pope Leo XIII. has taken 
place. In the course of the coronation ser 
vice the words occur: ‘ Take thou the tiara 
adorned with the triple crown, and know 
that thou art the father of princes and of 
kings, and the governor of the world.” This 
claim to the governorship of the world seems 
to some so monstrous, that it hardly deserves 
serious notice; others are willing to admit 
that an attempt of the kind is being made, 
but they think its success so evidently im- 
possible that there is no need of saying much 
about it: still others, and Prince Bismarck 
is among them, are well aware that the 
measures which have been successfully set 
in motion, are of such a character, that with- 
out the utmost watchfulness and determina- 
tion, civil governments are sure to encounter 
very serious danger. 

From 1850, when the movement, which 
has characterized the pontificate of Pius IX., 
began, to 1870, when it reached its !egisla- 
tive climax, the Italian priests, seconded by 
others, and in England especially by Arch- 
bishop Manning, have set forth prominently | 
as their object the reconstruction of society, 
on the model of what, in their own dialect, 
they call the Christian civilization. “They 
loudly proclaimed as the elements of that 
Christian civilization (I abridge from Ar 
thur) the revocation of constitutions; the 
abolition of modern liberties, especially those 
of the press and of worship, with the subjec- 
tion of canon law to civil law; and above all, 
the subjection to the jurisdiction of the Pope 
of all nations and their rulers, whatever the 
titles of these rulers might be. They justly | 
conceived the ills they had to repair, as hav-| 
ing begun with the bad teaching of John| 
Wyckliffe, in which his doctrine of dominion | 
was the head and front of his offending and | 
of that of every succeeding age. As he had| 
striven for the emancipation of kings from 
the Pope, of legislation from the ecclesiasti- 


cal powers, and of the individual from the! trine. 


priest, so did they set themselves to bring 
back again the dominion of the priest over 
the individual, the dominion of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities over lawgivers, and, above 
all, the dominion of the Pope over kings. 
“Those Italian Jesuits did not expound 
the syllabus according to the notion of Arch- 
bishop Manning, intended for English ears, 
as a code containing very little to which a 
sincere believer in Christian revelation would, 
if he understood the syllabus, object. The 


| Tralian Jesuits, ave, and even the German 


ones, on the contrary, made a boast of its 
diametrical opposition to every form of liber- 
alism, and in particular to liberal Catholic- 
ism ; of its efficacy as an instrument for over- 
turning the modern State, and of its solidity 
as the foundation stone on which was to be 
reared the fabric of reconstructed society, 
or rather of reconstructed nations; each one 
was to form a province within a Church 
ruling over it.” 

Great, therefore, was the disappointment 
of a large portion of the bishops when, on 
their arrival in Rome, they found that they 
were not expected to take an active part in 
the Council, but only to assent to whatever 
their superiors had resolved upon. ‘“ The 
most dignified of the professed duties of 
bishops in Councils, was their bearing wit- 
ness to the faith of their respective churches.” 
‘“‘ Apostolic” tradition had been set up side 
by side with the Bible, and at a later period 
‘ecclesiastical ” tradition by the side of the 
apostolic. Darboy, who came to a tragic 
end at the time of the Commune, set out 
from his diocese of two millions of souls, to 
bear witness that the doctrine of Papal [n- 
fallibility never had been the faith on the 
banks of the Seine: Manning, that it was 
the faith and the tradition on the banks of 
the Thames. Clifford set out from Clifton, 
to declare that it was not the faith of the 
Avon. Deschamps went to prove that it was 
the faith in Malines. Dupanloup went to 
prove that it was not, and vever had been 
the faith in Orleans. Cullen left Dublin to 
demonstrate that it was and ever had been 
the true faith of Ireland. Mellale left Con- 
naught bracing up bis fourscore years to go 
and bear witness that it was not the faith he 
had learned, no, nor any of his coevals. 
Spaulding embarked from Baltimore to testify 


|that it was the ancient faith in America. 


Kendrick set forth from St. Louis to testify 
that this was the reverse of the truth. 
Rauscher left Vienna and Schwarzenberg, 
Prague ; Haynald left Hungary, and Stross- 
mayer Croatia; Von Scherr left Munich, 
Melchers, Cologne, and Forster, Breslau, 
to testify that the faith and the tradition of 
their churches had withstood the new doc- 
Von Ketteler left Mayence to testify 
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loudly, but with so uncertain sound that no | ward to higher holiness, to larger knowl. 
ordinary man could know “ what was piped ‘edge of Christ and of His truth, to richer 


or harped.” : : , 
On the other hand, the churches of Spain, | spprebensions of His love, to greater likeness 


Italy and South America almost unani-|t? Him in every quality of heart and con- 
mously sallied forth to testify that in their duct, to heaven-directed efforts for the wel- 
churches the new dogma was an old doctrine. fare or salvation of others. The same is 
So did some from the more ancient sees. | true of every congregation and of every de. 


serge Pomel ane Mage Ben by | nomination of the Church of Christ. There 


ness, as Patriarch of Cilicia, that the city of |i8 no stopping place where they may sit 
Paul and the churches planted by him, had | down contented with past achievements, or 


always held the faith and the tradition of) with present prosperity, much less with 


Papal infallibility. Valerga turned his back || indiff to th t purpo 
upon the Mount of Olives, on Zion, and on | ee ee eee 


Bethlehem, to give evidence, in the sight of | for which God sent His Son; to “ bear wit- 
God and men, that the Church of Jerusalem | 2¢8s to the truth,” and “to save the world.” 
had always held the faith that the Roman | Christ said, “As Thou hast sent me into 
Pontiff was infallible and his decrees irre-| the world, even so have I sent them into the 


formable. « Meets : . 

But while the bishops were thus pursuing | wane. mayemeny gros to the ea 
their way towards Rome, nine determined of church officers being impressed with the 
men in that city, forming the Secret Direct-|conviction that “reaching forth” is the 
ing Congregation, under the auspices of the| word for them. Official position tempts 
Pope, were coolly looking at the same ques |to an official life, rather than to a direct 


tions, and were settling them beforehand. | : ; : ; 
They took care that any seam through which jaaroan for the mind of Christ and a going 


any constitutional rights, till then held by | to follow Him. Against this temptation 
the bishops, might leak, should be tightly | those subject to it do well to watch. 
calked. Thus it happened that by skilful! Reaching forth may not always mean active 
management a great majority of the prelates propagandism. Thereare times when church- 
were won over or silenced, and that the | : ‘ied tad on heen 
Pope was made head of the human species, i _ ell oe individuals re Sea 
a king of kings and a lord of lords. Doubt- | established in righteousness ; to be trained in 
less the Jesuit Fathers fee’ encourag d that | deep,practical,personal piety,and made strong 
also their final end may be reached. for aggressive work. Ina campaign an army 
H. B. lis not always engaged in dealing blows, but 
—_—_—_—_—_— = mut often be stationary that it may be in- 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. vigorated by drill, supplies and discipline, 
__ |and so prepared for moving onward. From 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 6, 1878, | #lmost all quarters of the Society there come 
‘encouraging accounts of increasing spiritual 
‘life and active work, and many thoughtful 
'members are considering the best methods 
The Christian life either for a man or a) for irfstructing the whole membership in all 
church cannot be a standing still. It istrue| parts of the truth, and developing the fullest 
there is in it a repose for every disciple, a | Christian piety. It is evident from the Acts 
quiet assurance of God’s love and saving} and Epistles that the Church of the first cen- 
grace, a hope of salvation here from all sin | tury was most diligent in evangelizing. The 
and out of every difficulty, and of dwelling| apostles had many fellow laborers, who 
in God’s preseuce in a future life. The| went everywhere preaching the word. But 
Church, too, rests on God. His power, wis-|no sooner was a group of Christians called 
dom and love will triumph over all evil, and|out in any place, than an organization was 
the kingdom of Christ be universally estab-| formed for order and instruction. In the 
lished. But the Divine purposes are carried | second century, while the propagating of 














REACHING FORTH. 























on through man’s willing agency. Every 
step gained in the Christian’s course is but 
a vantage ground from whence to press for- 


the gospel was carried on with ardor, the 
greatest care was exercised in being assured 
that those received into membership were 








truly changed characters, and thorough pro- 
vision was made for their instruction. On 
the first point E. De Pressensé¢, in bis late 
work on the “Early Years of Christianity,” 
says: ‘‘ The essential feature by which the 
institutions of the Church of the second cen- 
tury were characterized was this: they de- 
manded of all its members a distinct confes- 
sion of the faith, and claimed the right to 
watch that their conduct did not belie their 
creed,” 

On the second point he says: “ Of all the 
institutions of the ancient church, the most 
important was that fer training catechu- 
mens,” and he describes the fulness of the 
instruction which for three years was given 
to each applicant for admission to the church. 
In this teaching were employed some of the 
highest names of the church of that period, 
who made it their glory that they were cate- 
chists 
before worship, and their teaching was 
made to bear directly upon the errors of re- 


ligious opinion or of heathen practice to | 


which they were liable. Now that our So- 
ciety is an ingathering church, much care 
seems requisite that the instruction of the 
young or of new converts should be thor- 
ough, should cover the grounds of our faith 
and practice, and should be so given as 
to show that a thoroughly Christian obe- 
dience is expected, and will be enforced 
by a loving and watchful exercise of church 
discipline. In this way it may be hoped that 


the reaching forth of our church will result in | 


the building up of a body of Christians, es- 
tablished in spiritual truth, and in a corre- 
sponding moral life. 


NEW JERSEY PRISONS. 


The commissioners appointed by the State of 
New Jersey to examine the condition of its prisons, 
have recently made their report. They state that | 
since 1868 many of the prisons have better build- | 


ings and arrangements. 
jails are deficient in cleanliness and allow 
“practices abhorrent to correct feeling,” of a 
larger number it may be said, ‘that the apart- 
ments, bedding, table-furniture, &c., are kept 


with scrupulous neatness, and that personal | 


Cleanliness is rigorously insisted upon.” 
food was everywhere good enough. 
But they refer with regret to the mingling of 


The 
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The catechumens met for an hour'| 


That while some of the | 
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all classes of prisoners in jails, in enforced idle- 
ness. “ With the exception of the penitentiaries 
of Essex and Hudson, no steady labor is de- 
manded, even of convicts, in any county jail in 
the State.” 

“If any inmate be ignorant of the advanced 
secrets of the brotherhood, he is sure to be taught 
by one skilled in crime,” ‘Prisons so con- 
ducted,” say the commissioners, “‘ are pest-houses 
which need abatement.” “What must be the 
moral and mental status of a community which, 
from decade to decade, allows such plague-spots 
in their midst to go uncorrected? Our well-to-do 
citizens, like the priest and Levite of old, ignore 
the claims of humanity and ‘pass by on the 
other side.’”’ 

The commissioners seem to find a little com- 
fort in that which is only an aggravation of the 
dereliction of any community, that other States 
do no better, but rightly declare that the evil is 
inherent in the system of county jails. In Great 
Britain an act which took effect the first of 1878, 
“Absolutely and permanently transfers the con- 
trol and proprietorship of all the county and 
borough prisons from the management of the 
local authorities into the hands of the Central 
government, as represented by the Home Secre- 
tary and the three Boards of Commissioners of 
Prisons, appointed for his assistance in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.”” It was to have been 
hoped that a similar law for New Jersey would 
have been recommended by the commissioners. 
Perhaps they thought it impossible to secure its 
enactment, but they would, at least, have done 
their duty. As it is, they have made one very 
important recommendation, the founding of a 
State Reformatory to which shall be sent all 
males, between sixteen and thirty years of age, 
upon their first conviction for a crime punishable 
by imprisonment in a penitentiary; and where 
the treatment shall be such as to reform the con- 

vict. 
| The commissioners make suggestions as to the 
better classification of persons confined as wit- 
nesses, those awaiting trial, or on short sentences 
in jails, but all recommendations are almost use- 
less without the radical change mentioned above, 

They speak of the great number of tramps in 
the State, and state that a recent law to oblige 
them to work for public benefit, has not been 
carried into effect. They suggest that “ nothing 
for nothing ” should be the rule of action towards 
them. 


ee 


A MIRACLE IN STONE; OR, THE GREAT PyRa- 
MID OF Eoypr. By Foseph A. Seiss, D. D. 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 

This volume gives a brief and clear account of 
| the results of modern study of the most wonder- 
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ful building in the world, and details many of the THE lectures on “ The Art and Antiquities of 
marvellous metrical, mathematical, and astro-; Pagan and Christian Rome,’’ now being given in the 


nomical features thought to be embodied in the 
construction of the Great Pyramid, The specu- 


lations as to the religious and historical meanings} 


Hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, by 
| Henry G, Spaulding, of Boston, are richly instructive. 
The beautiful illustrations by stereopticon pictures, and 


which enthusiastic students of the Pyramid think | the lucid descriptions given by the ee ee " 

are to be found symbolized in its formation, are | Pring before the mind a vivid realization of what Nome 
lso depicted with taees of iction | ¥2% while the historical points are fastened in memory 

ere Plae re teat: Sot ee aes by association while looking at representations of the 

by the author which makes them fascinating de- places where the events occurred. 

spite their often fanciful character. The charm of 


: : : We learn that an additional course of six lectures is 
the story of the Pyramid as told in this volume | to phe given, beginning the 3rd of Fourth month. 
must insure it many readers. 


THE first Annual Report of the Pennsylvania ane 

Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, states HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
that 273 complaints have been filed at their office Sg fee il ae 
within the year, involving the custody or care of| _, The public Juntor Exercises will be held on 
519 children. All the cases received careful at Fourth-day, the roth inst., at 10% o’clock, in the fol- 

. ee yl oa eee ri —S -ry—its Causes its Down- 
tention, discretion being used not to interfere im- | Lowins order :—* ee ~ oe . me sae 
properly with the private rights of parents or| IE cM ccalga Sdt RIEI pase gl cae 


oF b ‘ . Bispham, Jr.; “Jupiter Bound,” James Beezley; 
— or expose unduly the privacy of family |« Thiers,” Wm. C. Lowry; «“ Capital Punishment,” 
re. 


‘ ; Edward Gibbons; “De M. Tullio Cicerone, in Tus- 
The details of those cases, where courts con- culano suo,” Francis Henderson; “The Ingratitude 


victed the parent or guardian of cruelty, are given, | of Republics,” John B. Newkirk; “The Olympian 
and painfully disclose the need of such a Society. | Games,” John H. Gifford. 

The most shocking case was that of a soldier’s| The Vice-President’s Address before the LOGANIAN 
orphan, sixteen years of age, who, after months of | Society will be delivered on Third day evening at 
hardship, was compelled one morning to cut fire- | 714 o’clock, by Henry L. Taylor, on “ Sanitary Re- 
wood with the thermometer at zero, while he was | form. 

thinly clad, without underclothing or stockings. 








His limbs were frozen, and he died at a hospital. | Pace ihe “a 

The Society aided in securing the arrest and con-} Tue Ninth Annual Meeting of the Jadian Aid 

viction of the hard-hearted man. | Association of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be 

— mo | held at Arch Street Meeting: house, Philadelphia, on 
DIED. Fifth day, Fourth month 18th, 1878, at 8 Pp, M. Friends 


| generally are invited to attend. 


COX.—At Lawrence, Karsas, on the 13th of Third RICHARD CADBURY, Cleré. 


month, 1878, cf consumption, Mary, wife of Benjamin | 
Cox, in the 45th year of her age; a valued minister of 
Lawrence Monthly Meeting. She was faithful in ali 


her family and personal relations, was an active pro- | CO RR ES PO N D E- NC E. 





moter of moral and benevolent efforts and plans; and 
prudently zealous in her labors as a minister of Christ. 
She was favored with great composure and peaceful- 
ness in the near prospect of death. 
—————————— | A Friend residing at Chapel Hill, North 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. Carolina, at a distance from any meeting, is 
It has been suggested that a Quarterly Journal, rep-| much intzrested in a Bible-school which is 
resenting the varied educational interes's that are Dow | carried on in his teighborhood, and desires 
claiming the attention of the Society of Friends, be | vall the attenti = Friends wi he 
published. |to call the attention of Friends who may be 
The object will be to present such statistics in re-| travelling in that region to what he believes 
gard to the educatienal institutions, schoels, and col-| to be an opportunity to do good by a visit to 
leges, under the care of the Society, as may be of per-| the school and neighborhood. Any one de- 
manent value; to a:sume the character of a newspaper! sirous to make such a visit may communi- 
as to such events in their current history as may be of| |. h Jol F. Craige Chapel Hill 
local or general interest; and to offer its columns as a ae wih gonn &. Ufaige, Unape - 
review for the discussion of educational topics, now N.C, 
agitating the public, or of subjects affecting more 
closely our own irstituticns. 
In order that the actual running expenses of the NOTES 
enterprise may be met we solicit prompt subscriptions z ne 
from such friends of education as think that the ex- eae 


periment might meet a want, that is undoubtedly felt,!  Josepy Coox is certain that he is not will- 
of a paper which should present a general view of the | 


educational field of the Society of Friends. One dol- | ing to trust his own happiness for eternity 
lar sent with the address of the subscriber to Edward| upon the probability of there being oppor- 
P. Allinson, No. 236 S. 4th street, Philadelphia, Pa.,| tunity fer repentance after death, neither is 
will insure the receipt of the paper for one year. he ready to advise any of his ‘riends to trust 

EpwakD P. ALLINSON. | to Canon Farrar’s assurance that there may 


| 
HENRY BETTLE. | . . : a aa 
Editorial Committee, Joun G. BuLLock. |be ; and if neither for himself nor his friends 


A BIBLE-SCHOOL. 


OE LT ELIE LL LT 


Faaaen B. GuMmere. |is he willing to trust to such a chance, he 


CHaRLEs E. PRATT. | cannot recommend it to the world at large. 


in 


lo 
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More than one thousand three hundred 
petitions in favor of peace, with over one 
hundred thousand signatures, have been pre- 


sented to the English House of Commons. | 


The Meeting for Sufferings of London pre- 
sented one on 
Friends. 


THE attendance at the Moody and Sankey 
meetings at Boston, and the interest shown, 
are as great as last year. 


D. L. Moopy, at one of his closing meet- 
ings at Springfield, Mass., advised young 
converts to eschew Free Masonry, Odd Fel- 
lowship, theatres, card-playing, horse-racing, 
novel-reading, and business partnerships and 
marriages with unbelievers, particularly the 
latter. 


GEORGE RAWLINSON, in a recent work, 
“ The Origin of Nations,” seeks to “ dispel 
an illusion fostered by some great names, 
that the present state of our historical 
knowledge requires an enormous expansion 
of the ordinarily accepted chronology.” He 
examines all the ancient civilizations, and 
concludes that none of them requires an 
earlier date for the beginning than 2450 
B. C., which harmonizes well with the chro- 
nology of the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament. 


A CONFERENCE on the second coming of 


Christ was held at Mildmay Park, Eng- 
land, on the 26tb, 27th, and 28th of last 
month. Many attended from different parts 
of Great Britain, and even some from Hol- 
land. The great points of agreement were 
that Christ’s coming would be personal 
and pre-millenial; that He in one sense 
came to each believer at death, and would 
come again to receive all living saints to 
Himself, and reigu over the earth. The 
speakers emphasized the practical teaching 
that each should be ready and watching, 
living loosely from earth, “deny ng un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, and living so- 
berly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world, looking for that blessed hope and glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for 
us that He might redeem us from all in- 
iqu ty, and purify unto Himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” 


Tue Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society 
bas in its educational work five chartered in- 


stitutions, three theological schools, and 
thirteen unchartered institutions. In these 
institutions there are 3,170 pupils, of whom 
393 are Biblical ; law, 10; medieal, 32; 
collegiate, 64; academic, 285 ; normal, 1,065; 
Intermediate, 541; primary, 780. 

wow 


_ OF the 86,727,886 population of the Rus 
sian Empire, 74,383,405 are connected with 


behalf of the Society of 


| while 251,500 are 
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the Russian Greek Church; 8,971,643 are 
Mohammedans; 2,798,252 are Jews, and 
574,386 are heathens. In Roumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro, out of 6,385,822 inhab- 
itants, 6,132,522 are Christians of the Greek 
Church, and only 1,800 Mobammedans, 
Jews. Out of nearly 


| 26,000,000 inhabitants in the Turkish Em- 


pire, over 8,000,000 are Christians by pro- 
fession. 
FAITH. 
From an Address by George Miiller. 


My wish is, that in all the various affairs 


‘of life, great and small, we should seek in- 


creasingly to roll all our burden upon God, 
so that the principles, which I have 
sought to illustrate by this institution, 
(the Orphan House) may be applied in 
all the variety of circumstances in which a 
great many Christians are to be found; and 
especially, also, that they may be encour- 
aged more and more to take God at His 
word, and believe that God means what He 
savs. One or the other may say, “ But 
Mr. Miiller has received the gift of faith, we 
cannot expect to have anything of this kind ; 
he has the gift of faith.’ Now that is a 
great mistake; I have no gift of faith. I 
disclaim it entirely, and there is not a parti- 
cle of truth in it; it is altogether erroneous. 
I have no such thing as a gift of faith, but 
[ have that which all Christians have—the 
grace of faith—that is, all who believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ have this grace of 
faith, and in the measure in which we seek 
to have this grace developed, so will it 
grow. 

I am conscious to myself of the increase of 
faith. When I began first in this way to 
trust God for a few dollars, I needed to ex- 
ercise faith, and it was something to me. 
Then, afterward, [ trusted God for a few 
hundred dollars, then for some thousands of 
dollars, and then, by the grace of God, I 
have come to this: That if I could clearly 
and distinctly see that the work I had to do 
was really the work of God, in which I 
should be engaged. and that His time had 
come that I should do His work, and then, 
if I required two thousand acres of land and 
five millions of dollars, I should not be in 
the least afraid; I should go forward. So 
has my faith grown. But I know how I 
was tried at the first, when [ entered this 
life of faith, with regard to a f-w dollars, 
and how I had to muster up all courage and 
seek to lay hold of the word of God, to en- 
courage myself by the promises of God, so 
that I did not break down. By standing 
still, by waiting on God by having my 
faith exercised and tried, and not going in 
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by-ways and forbidden paths, I found my | their veneration of streams and waterfalls, 
faith more and more developed, more and | se grateful in a burning land. An educated 
more strengthened, and so I was upheld. 1 | and reflective man of a sect like the Jan- 
say again, because in my inmost soul I be-| gams, whose mind has not been stuffed from 
lieve it, that if I required two thousand | childhood with absurd Brahmanical stories 
acres of land and five millions of dollars for | and notions of manifold gods and supersti- 
a certain work for God, I should just as| tions, may well be open to higher influences, 
easily now undertake it as I undertook the|and even be touched with that sublime 
furnishing of the first orphan heuse for|sense “ of something far more deeply inter- 
thirty children ; and thus [ am conscious to|fused” in nature. Presently the man we 
myself that my faith has grown by the exer-| have been watching rises, and bolding in 
cise. The gift of faith, however, is always| his hand the emblem of his faith sus ended 
the same; it does not allow either increase|on his breast, repeats in a loud emphatic 
or decrease. If it is meant that God has| voice, as Hindus always use to do when 
given me faith—that is true; of course I)reciting or reading to themselves, some 
owe it all to God. It is a poor sinner who| verses in which we can distinguish the 
is speaking now, who cannot do anything.| majestic march ef a Sanskrit hymn or 
He is a poor, miserable sinner, who bas not| prayer, composed by the celebrated sage 
a particle of strength in himself, but he has| Agastya, and adopted by the Jangams as 
the faith that comes from God. It is not) their credo and confession of faith, continu- 
the gift of faith, but the grace of faith, and ally in their mouths, and prefixed as a motto 
it is the same grace of faith that all my be-|to their religious books. It runs thus, 
loved brethren and sisters in Christ have. | closely rendered line for line :— 

ie = the ecul that traste in the Lord Jesus | The Being endless, Giver of goodness, Image of wis- 
Christ for salvation—that partakes of this| dom, whom pain and grief 

precious faith ; but after we have received | Never can reach ; the Sky His emblem, whose names 
faith, it depends how we seek that it is de- | are countless, and Truth the chief : 
veloped, in order that it be iucreased more} The One, everlasting, stainless, steadfast; who knows 


and more. — Advocate of Christian Holiness. | __, all secrets, Himself unknown : | 
Passionless ever, of perfect justice,—Him do I wor- 


ship, and Him alone. 

From Frazer’s Magazine. He who sits at the foot of the World-Tree, on the de- 
THE GREAT FOURFOLD WATERFALL. | vout who before Him fall 

(Concluded from page 526. | Understanding and strength bestowing : Lord of the 
| Universe, Teacher of all, 

Meanwhile, the man whose appearance | Embodied me of oo and mercy: Him I salute 
. 2 : mt and adore, for He 

bas pueane’ these recollections of the histo- From the burden of life and the bonds of death alone 
ry of his creed remains seated motienless on | ents dilate enh alk ta tran? 
the sand-bank with eyes fixed upon the glo-| 
rious scene before him. We cun hardly! Scocping up water in his hand and drink- 
conjecture what thoughts are passing) ing, he draws bis cloth round him, and pass- 
through his mind; Hindus are little open to ing witb long light steps over the slippery 
the impressions of natural scenery, and that stones, disappears on the upward path with- 
sympathy with it, when cataracts, rocks, out having noticed us screened behind some 
and mountains haunt like a passion, seems, bushes. After a time. and once again ad- 
wholly alien to their nature; it is rare in-| vancing to the brim of the dark pools and 
deed in any race. Still this is'a point on, contemplating the wondrously lovely lapse 
which the European mind hardly under-|and vanishing of the waterfalls in their 
stands and fathoms the Hindu enough to bosom, we too address ourselves to the 
form a judgment. Ideas and ways of think-| ascent, which shod feet and limbs less light 
ing are so essentially different that some-!and spare make far longer and more toil- 
thing of the same result may be arrived at} some than to the ascetic who has gone 
under very different forms and by very differ- | before. 
ent paths. Indian poetry is far from destitute) We do not neglect after moon-rise to 
of the recognition of natural objects and | resort to the wooded knoll above the Great 
beauties, but generally in subordination to Fall. Even the full moon at her midmost 
some shrine or god, and introduced in a me- | height cannot reach the lower depths of the 
chanical sort of way. Every poem, they | gulf, or touch more than half of the mighty 
think, ought to contain descriptions of the | precipice, which from its overhanging and 
seasons, streams, love, morning and even- | inwardly retreating character is mostly 
ing, etc., in certain formal proportions. But| shrouded in gloom; only here and there 4 
asense of natural beauty shows itself in| craggy point, outswelling slope, or rugged 
them in many ways—their love of flowers, | projecting brow catches the light and gives 


the picturesque sites of their temples, and/hint of the vast wall behind. ‘he four 
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falls descend into the abyss like huge ecl-| over woodland. Previously for a long dis- 
umns of shining silver, writhing and quiver- | tance no rock has been encountered, the 
ing in the moonbeams, till suddenly swal-| outlines of the country being low and 
lowed and lost in the blackness of darkness. | rounded, but now advancing from between 
It is a weird and sublime sight, almost | wooded eminences two extraordinary objects 
more impressive than the stupendous day-| strike the eye, standing across an open space 
light vision. The voices of the water seem | on either side of the entrance of a narrow 
to change their tones, and a lung lament,| glen. Not columns or obelisks, not pinna- 
mingled with strange gusty sounds and/cles or towers, yet unlike any of nature’s 
cries as of struggling winds, rises fitfully up, | freaks in rock or stone. Two great piles of 
laden with the intimation of appalling|reck rise abruptly some four hundred feet 


depths. By night too the spray-clouds over | 
the pools, which seldom mount high during | 
the day, creep upwards in long spectral 
wreaths, and at dawn may be seen lifting | 
their pale locks and brows over the brim) 
of the abyss, but soon sink back and vanish | 
as the sun mounts up. 

Few travellers have visited the spet dur- | 
ing the rainy season. At the height of the | 
monsoon the whole forest country is a drip- 
ping, weltering wilderness, streamlets and 
threads of water become torrents, and roads 
are everywhere blocked up by floods and 
fallen trees. Movement and business are 
suspended, and the inhabitants are almost as 
much confined to their homesteads as Arctic 
dwellers by the polar winter. Then the 
river, a wide furious flood, unbroken from 
bank to bank, rolls over the precipice in one 
tremenduous torrent. The fgrce and thun 


der must be overwhelming and sublime, but! 


nothing can be seen—nothing of the preci- 
pice, of the gorge below or the river bed 
above; all are veiled by the enormous mist- 
clouds which fill the ravine and chasm, and 
roll in prodigious volumes far up the valley, 
ascending above the trees and bordering 
hills, and burying everything in a blank 
uniform grey. All is as much lost to view 
asa mountain prospect involved in clouds, 
and these clouds neither lift nor disperse 
whilst the monsoon lasts. 

In this luxuriant region there are many 
marvellous spots; let us finally leave it 
with a glance at another wonder of nature, 
even strauger than the falls, and more diffi- 
eult to convey an idea of by words. Some 
fifteen or twenty miles northward in the 
fame continuous forest country are the 
Yéni, or Ladder Rocks, difficult to reach 
and seldom visited. In a rather low-lying 
undulating tract, in the heart of the jungle, 
where trees are broadest and undergrowth 
thickest, the visitor, long guided through 
labyrinths of narrow paths, often retarded 
by thorny bushes and the sharp hooks of 
rattan trailers, sometimes wading across 
swamps swarming with nimble leeches, and 
now. and then over the paddy-plots of a 
lonely homestead, at length sees with sur- 
prise strange rocky shapes shooting abruptly 
above the trees, as cathedral towers rise 


above the jungle that closely surrounds 
them. Huge, and of no describable outline 
at base, their shape, if shape it can be called, 
changes continually as they rise, square, 
rounded, many sided, breaking out every- 
where in overhanging ledges, sharp points 
and elbows, jagged edges, twisted pendants, 
and ending in wild irregular spires and tur- 
rets. No other rocks are near; they stand 
clear, sooty-black in color, for iron enters 
into their texture, which is hard crystalline 
limestone, grey at the fracture, but blacken- 
ing on the surface. No more rocks of the 
kind are known in that part of the country ; 
at this spot oniy they and their fellows seem 
to have been thrust up from the bowels of 
the earth. The narrow glen, between two 
hundred and three hundred yards in length, 
is bordered by a succession of these fantastic 


‘shapes, not so large or high as the gigantic 


warders at the entrance. There is nothing 
of the pillared regularity of Staffa, or rather 
one might imagine one’s-self moving through 
a Walpurgis day, made mysterious by the 


dim forest-shadows, past “ giant-snouted 


crags’ and rocks animated with monstrous 
life, or amid a throng of the enormous mis- 
shapen Afrits of Arabian romance, or a revel 


of huge lumpisa giants turned into stone by 


some potent magician or Merlin spell. The 
little glen widens at the end into a sort of 
amphitheatre, in which stands a pair‘ of the 
most amazing and fantastic of these night- 
mare forms. On the right is a great tower- 
ing mass rather suggesting in outline some 
vast megatherium, or one of the colossal 


| brood of earth’s younger days, its prodigious 


back covered with a close array of long, 
sharp spines; the other, loftier and less 
bulky, rising in piles of dislocated angular 
masses, some poised and hanging on others, 
seamed with deeply overhanging brows 
shooting straight up in spires and pinnacles, 
and over them many-cornered shafts bearing 
ragged parapets, broken steps and buttresses, 
all mounting upward and ending in a long 
lean tooth. Could unlike conditions be 
compared, one might imagine a fleet of ice- 
bergs drifted from their Arctic birthplace 
into this tropical solitade, and transformed 
suddenly from white glittering ice into sable 
stone; the grostesque forms wrought by 
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the magic ministry of frost would not be ex- opportunity, in public or in private. Re. 
ceeded by the bizarre outlines of these sun-|monstrate kindly with any acquaintances 
blackened Indian rocks, surrounded by no|who have fallen into the babit. Every 
blue sea waves, but by the green billows of| effort has some influence, more or less. | 
a forest wilderness. At the base of the|often see my neighbors conceal or throw 
great spined rock there are wide and lofty | away their cigars when they see me coming, 
cavernous recesses, with rugged far-project-| being at least half ashamed. Some have 
ing eaves, in the hollows of which prodig-| given it up. I scarcely ever travel on the 
ious swarms of bees have, doubtless for|cars, but 1 am compelled to stop some one 
ages, held their stronghold, and, far above| who tries to smoke where he ought not. 
reach, filled them with an enormous wealth | The circulation of tracts is useful ; they may 
of Brobdingnagian combs, which hang down | still be obtained by addressing the ‘Trask 
in rich waxen stalactites. The deep inces-|Traet Depository, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
sant hum of this innumerable commonwealth | setts.” 
is audible at a considerable distance. The| I can hardly ever find a man who will de- 
natives relate that twe European officers| fend the practice, where its effects are fairly 
once visited the spot, one of whom foolishly | and fully stated. Repulsive and disagreea- 
and wantonly fired into this formidable for-| ble in flavor to begin with; repulsive and 
tress, and was instantly attacked by clouds| filthy to others; costing large sums of 
of the defenders, and died from their stings.| money ; destroying the health in many in- 
Since then, they say, it is not safe for any| stances; leading to an appetite for alcobol ; 
one to go too near the swarming legions of | with nothing to recommend it, and every- 
the guarded city. \thing against it, the people would rise in 
Such are some of the wonders and impres-| rebellion if it were forced upon them by 
sive sights embosomed in these Indian west-| force and arms, before they had become viti- 
ern wilds. The grand picture of the match-| ated by its use. 
less fourfold falls can never fade from the} Two of my best friends have lost their 
inward vision of eyes that have looked upon|lives within a few years from having ac- 
them. At the bungalow hard by, a book) quired the use of tobacco. One was a pro 
used to be kept in which visitors wrote their | fessor in a university, and although be made 
names, and often their impressions, for the| an effort to change, it was too late. The 
most part not unworthy of the spot, for its! other was a widely-known and skilful nur. 
influence had been too much for even British | seryman. His physician ‘prohibited its 
jocosity. Amongst them a bishop had re-| use, but he too was too late, and he sunk 
corded his thanks to God for having been | under its effects. I could state other similar 
permitted before death to behold so sublime| cases. I could also mention many instances 
and glorious a manifestation of the works of| where a thorough conversion to a living 
His hands, and a German artist wrote that| faith has resulted in a loathing of the prac: 
an account of the falls had led him thither| tice. I heard Jerry McAuley, of New York, 
all the long journey from his own land, but| who had used tobacco profusely as well as 
that he held the toil to be well repaid. being a hard drinker, say that the appetite 





Such expressions are nothing exaggerated. | had been entirely taken away since his con- 
M. J. Watnousse. | version, and that be would as willingly 


| drink kerosene and eat mud from the street, 
|as to drink whisky or chew tobacco. 
wey nner Beer | Sometimes the financial argument has its 
TOBACCO-ITS INDICTMENT. | influence. A hired man told me he used 
ange |twenty dollars worth of tobacco in a year. 
It is well to make the inquiry, “Am I|I told bim that sum laid up every year and 
doing all I can to lessen the general and par- continued at interest, from the time he was 
ticular use of tobacco?” In many places|twenty-five till he reached the age of 
the practice is increasing, and little boys are | sixty five, would amount to about four 
trying to imitate those who are older by|thousand dollars. Another person told me 
learning to smoke. This habit once acquired | he smoked one hundred dollars worth of 
tends to lead them to drinking saloons| cigars in a year, or I discovered this from 
where smoking is so common, and the flavor |his statement of how much he paid each 
of the tobacco soon gives them a distaste for|day. I startled him by showing that this 
water, and they demand something stronger.| money saved and at interest would give 
In this way the thirst thus created is lead-|him about twenty thousand dollars by the 
ing thousands down to destruction. time he became an old man. 
There are many ways in which one’s in-| Some years ago, at a State fair, I fell 
fluence may be used against the practice.|in with several of the clerks and officers, 
Always speak against it when there is an|one or two of whom began to smoke. A8 
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l 
usual, I turned the conversation on tobacco. | 
The Assistant Secretary, who resides in| 
Albany, afterwards came to me and said 
“Mr. T., I did not get an opportunity to say 
to you to-day, what I wanted to tell you 
about tobacco. Two years ago | built a 
comfortable house for myself, that cost three | 
thousand dollars. My friends came to me 
and expressed their surprise that I could 
afford to build so good a house. I told| 
them this was my smokehouse! ‘Your 
smoke-house! what do you mean?’ I an- 
swered, that twenty years before, on dis 
covering how much money I paid for tobac- 
co, 1 stopped using it and deposited the 
amount yearly in bank. Two years ago it 
amounted to three thousand dollars, and I 
built my house with it.’ 

Tosum up. The practice filthy and 
disagreeable ; it costs the people bundreds 
of millions of dollars; it destroys the lives 
of at least ten thousand yearly in this coun- | 
try according to careful statistics, and it 
leads thousand to become drunkards. What! 
is the good which it confers as an offset for} 
all this evil and crime ? Ba 


is 
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SCIENTIFIC NUTES. | 
Acclimation of Beavers.—Beavers have 
neatly disappeared from Europe, and the 
few that are still found along the Rhone, the | 
Danube, and the Weser, live in solitary bur- | 
rows, being disturbed from building dikes | 
by the neighborhood of men. The Marquis 
of Bute has undertaken to re-acclimatize 
them. Beginning with a single pair, he has| 
already more than a hundred, and they have 
completely changed the aspect of their'| 
water-courses, across which they have built 
three dikes, with their peculiar huts near the | 
borders. The trees which they select for 
their structures are chiefly alders and wil- 
lows. The breeding of beavers in Scot- 
land seems likely to be as successful as the | 
domestication of the ostrich at Cape of Good 
Hope, where more than 32,000 are now 
raised in fenced enclosures.— Les Mondes. 
Parisian Scientific Conferences.—The 
French Scientific Association bas organized 
& series of conferences, to be held at the Sor- 
bonne. Their object is to make known and 
explain new inventions and discoveries. 
The programme embraces repetitions of Cail- 
letet’s experiments on the l|:quefaction and 
solidification of gases; explanations by H. 
Sainte-Claire Deville; a discourse by Dumas 
on the history of the Association, and its 
services to science, and other interesting fea- 
tures. Dumas proposes that the Association 
should open a subscription for a monument 
to its founder, Le Verrier.—Les Mondes. 





,| metal. 
| with suspicion, 
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| from the strife of tongues. 
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Gallium.—About two years ago Boisbau- 
dran announced the discovery of this new 
The announcement was received 
but it appears to be now 
fully confirmed, although it is so scarce that 
the discoverer employed half a ton of zinc 
in order to get twelve grains of gallium. 
It resembles pewter in color, is not so soft 
as lead, but can be bent and cut. When 
heated to redness it tarnishes slightly. It 
will melt in the hand at a temperature of 
86° Fahrenheit, and does not solidify again 
until considerably below that temperature. 
Its specific gravity is ouly 4.7. Some years 
ago Mendeljeff, of St. Petersburg, arranged 
the chemical elements in such groups that 
_he predicted the future discovery of metals 
‘that were then unknown. ‘To one of them, 
situated between aluminium and indium, 
he assigned an atomic weight of 68, and gal- 


\lium is supposed te satisfy the prediction, 


although its position is not positively deter- 
Davyum, which was discovered by 
Sergius Kern, is also supposed to be one of 
Mendeljeff’s anticipated e!ements. 

Origin of Lunar Craters.—Lamey no- 
tices various marked points of resemblance 
| between the forms and arrangements of the 
lunar craters and the “ photographi e net- 


| work” upon Janssen’s recent pictures of the 


sun’s surface. The figures are only transi- 
tory upon the sun, because its mass is in a 
| state of perpetual ebullition ; on the moon 
they have become permanent, "perhaps on ac- 
count of the formation of gigantic gaseous 
bubbles, when the superficial layers were in 
a pasty condition.— Comptes Rendus. 


eo. 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 


«Thou wilt keep them in the secret of Thy presence 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
’Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 

That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 

Disturbs the sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the soul that knows Thy love, O Purest, 
There is a temple peaceful evermore ! 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies hushed in stillness at its sacred door. 


Far, far away, the noise of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise ever peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs that deeper rest, O Lord, in Thee. 


O, rest of rest! O, peace serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and Thou changest never ; 
And in the secret of Thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of joy, forever and forever. 
Selected, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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A young lady wishes, by the middle of Fifth mo., 
@ situation as companion to an invalid or elderly lady, 
or as nursery governess. Address A. B., 3208 Baring 
Street, West Philadelphia. 


os 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 2nd inst. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION.—The aspect of affairs is 
very threatening. No friendly understanding has yet | 
been attained between England and Russia, and the 
Congress appears virtually given up. A Berlin dis- 
patch tothe London Pa// Mall Gazette of the 27th 
ult., reported that the other Powers had declined a 
suggestion made by Russia that the Congress be held 
without England; that Russia was understood to have | 
indicated a willingness to make further concessions to | 
Austria, and some concessions also to Roumania; and 
that Germany had, under these circumstances, aban- 
doned for the present the idea of i-suing invitations for | 
a Congress. Lord Derby, the English Secretary for | 
Foreign Affairs, announced on the 28th, in the House 
of Lords, his resignation, which he said had been ac- 
cepted, and he would continue in office only untila 
successor should be appointed. He said he could not 
justifiably explain in detail the reasons for this step. 
The Cabinet had arrived at grave and important con- 
clusions, in which he could not concur. He did not 
consider the measures resolved upon as necessarily 
tending to cause war, but he could not regars them as 
prudent in the interests of peace, or necessary for the 
safety of the country, although he gave the Cabinet 
credit for sincerely desiring European peace. He did 
not, however, dissent from the Cabinet’s view of the 
conditions on which England might go into the Con 
gress. Inthe House of Cemmons, on the same day, | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that Russia’s | 
answer, received the day before, adhered to her pre- 
vious declaration, and explained that the point of 
leaving fu!l liberty of appreciation and action to the 
powers, leaves every power at liberty to raise such 
question as it thinks fit to discuss, and reserves to Rus- 
sia liberty to accept such discussion or not. 

On the Ist imst., a royal message was read in both 
Houses of the British Parliament, announcing that 
directions were about to be given that the reserve force 
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Epirus, and the acquisition of Bessarabia and Batoum, 
and of the Armenian strongholds, as increasing the 
power of Russia, to the prejudice of other countries 
having interests in the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
territorial severance of Constantinople from the Euro. 
pean provinces still left, the heavy indemnity required, 
and the vague statement as to the mode of payment, 
are all calculated to depress almost to subjection the 
political independence of Turkey. England would 
willingly have entered a Congress in which the stipu- 
lations could be examined as a whole, but neither 
British interests nor the well being of the Turkish prov. 
inces would be consulfed by the assembling of a Con- 
gress restricted by Russia’s last reservations. 

Austria also opposes the present position of Russia, 
General Ignatieff recently visited Vienna, to confer 
with the government. It is stated semi-officially that 
he ascertained that Austria rejects the Treaty of San 
Stefano as clashing with both her own and European 
interests, and that she requires certain alterations to be 
made in the conditions, such alterations to be with the 
concurrence of the other Powers. General Ignatieff, 
not being empowered todo more than make and re- 
ceive friendly explanations, then went to St. Peters- 
burg, and it is announced that he will return to Vienna 
afier consulting Prince Gortschakoff. 


FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies has passed the 
bill relating to the state of siege, in the form in which 
it was adopted by the Senate. 

ITALY.—At a consistory held on the 28th ult., the 
Pope nominated the two archbishops and four bishops 
constituting the new hierarchy established in Scot- 
land. It is said that the Pope has directed his Secre- 
tary of State to take steps for opening diplomazic rela- 
tions with Great Britain, if possible. 


ENGLAND.—On the 28th ult. there were four inches 
of snow in the Midland counties, and it was still fall- 
ing. The weather throughout the kingdom was un. 
seasonably cold, impeding farming operations. ; 

The number of native emigrants from the British 
Islands was less in 1877 than during any year since 
1853, except 1861. In all, there were 119,971 emi- 
grants, of whom 95,195 were British subjects. In 
1861 only 65,000 of these emigrated. The decline in 
Irish emigration is very marked, the proportion being 
now only 24 per cent., as compared with 34 per cent. 
in 1871. Of the total number of British emigrants 
last year, 30,138 went to Australasia,and 39,168 to the 





and militia reserve force, or such portiun as may be 
thought necessary, be forthwith called out for perma- 
nent service. Discussion of this message was post- 


United States. 


CusBA.—A proclamation by General Martinez Cam- 
pos, dated the 24th ult., declares peace substantially 





poned to the 8th inst. A proclamation was published 
on the 2d, ordering the reserves to assemble on or he- 
fore the 19th imst. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has ordered special prayers on account of the public 
anxiety. 

It was announced in the House of Commons that 


the Marquis of Salisbury, heretofore Sccretary for | 


India, had been appointed Foreign Secretary vice Lord 
Derby, and that he had sent to all the Powers a circu- 
lar, summarizing the recent correspondence, and giv- 
ing Russia’s refusal of England’s demand to place the 
treaty as a whole before the Congress; also setting 
forth the objections to this decision. Every material 
stipulation of the treaty, it says, involves a departure 
from the treaty of 1856, and the declaration signed in 
London in 1871 prevents England from acquiescing in 
a withdrawal from the cognizance of the Powers of ar- 
ticles modifying existing treaties. The combined 
effect_of the new stipulations on the interests of the 
Powers, forbids separate discussion of a portion. The 
formation, in the new Bulgaria, of a strong Slav 
State, under Russian auspices and control, is specially 
objected to; also conditions accompanying the stipu- 
fations for the better government of Thessaly and 


re-established in the greater part of the lately insur- 
| gent district, and that it is now necessary to heal the 
| wounds caused by ten years of strife. It decrees that 
| the authorities of the pacified territory observe com- 
plete oblivion of the past events; that all those now 
imprisoned for treason or rebellion shall be liberated, 
and those who have escaped punishment are not to be 
proceeded against; all such cases now pending are to 
be abandoned ; those banished or departed for such 
causes may return home, and are to be unmolested; 
all are to regain their rights of citizenship; and de- 
serters frum the Spanish forces, still in arms, are to be 
pardoned if they surrender by the 15th inst. 


Concress.—A new tariff bill has been reported in 
the House from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and was to come up for consideration on the 4th inst. 
A bill to prevent the introduction of contagious dis- 
eases from foreign countries, by enforcing quarantine 
regulations, was passed. A bill to promote the gen- 
eral use of the metric system of weights and measures, 
has been introduced, proposing some modifications of 
‘terms. The Senate has passed the Consular and Di 
| plomatic Appropriation bill. 
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